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N excellent example of a baffling problem 
Zù solved by that versatile material—steel— 
is to be found in plow steels. It would naturally 
be expected that the prime requisites here 
should be toughness and resistance to abrasion. 
But such is not the case. The crux of the matter 
is the characteristic of acquiring a surface to 
which the earth will not cling. 


When the first attempts were made to culti- 
vate the western prairies it was found that 
the iron plows then in use could not turn the 
rich, sticky soil after the sod had once been 
broken. The earth stuck to the plows, making 
it impossible to pull them. It was necessary for 
the settlers to move to virgin soil every year. 

After some years of effort toward making a 
self-scouring plow it was discovered that steel 
would shed the soil of the plains. Saw steel was 
used at first, expensive though it was. A few 
years later the advent of the Bessemer process 
made suitable steel available at a more reason- 


able cost. The first Bessemer-type equipment 
for steel making in America was installed in the 
plant that has since become the Cambria Plant 
of Bethlehem Steel Company at Johnstown, 
Pa. This plant soon became a leading supplier 
of steels for plows and other farm implements. 
Through the years, these steels have been de- 
veloped into highly specialized materials for 
agricultural uses—an evolution typical of the 
histories of many steels for even the most com- 
monplace purposes. 


This work is still going forward. Ceaseless 
research is being carried on to make steel an 
even more useful servant. Huge sums are being 
invested in new facilities to provide steels in 
the forms required by industry. With already 
a long series of achievements to its credit— 
the opening of the prairies, the wresting of 
metals from the earth, the conquest of distance 
by land, water and air—steel moves on toward 
new fields of utility. 


Bethlehem makes a complete line of commercial steel products. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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NORTON 
FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles, Treads & Aggregates 


Where Trucking is Heavy 。 。。 
Where Floors Are Wet ... 


Alundum (C.F.) Aggregate 
in Cement for Permanent 
Safety and Long Wear 


ALUNDUM (C.F.) Aggregate is 
a ceramically bonded abrasive 
aggregate developed by Norton 
Company especially for use in cement 
flooring. It provides more effective 
service than abrasive grain and at 
a lower cost per square foot. Prop- 
erly installed in the correct 
proportion it gives a floor of 
greater durability and a sur- 
face that is non-slip even 
when wet. This last feature 
makes it especially popular 
in plants where wet floors 
are unavoidable—such as 
this textile mill dye room 
and meat packing plant. 
Send coupon below for 
Catalog D—no obligation. 
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@ New complete G-E Electric Sink in- 
cludes the G-E Dishwasher, and the G-E 
Disposall which disposes of kitchen 
waste through the drain. Both are avail- 
able separately—the G-E Dishwasher in 
an individual cabinet and the G-E Dispos- 
all as a unit ready to install in any sink. 


General Electric Co. 

Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio i 
Please send full information regarding 
G-E D Dishwasher O Disposall 0 Com- 
plete Electric Sink. 


Name. 
Address. 
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ERE'S an open invitation to end the 

most distasteful task in your home 
—dishwashing! Let a General Electric 
Dishwasher take over the job— wash all 
your dishes faster and more thoroughly 
than by hand—at a cost of about a 
penny a day! 


“Cleaning up” afterany meal now becomes 
a joy instead of a chore. Into the capa- 
cious trays of the General Electric Dish- 
washer goes every dinner dish and soiled 
utensil—chinaware, glassware, silverware, 
pots and pans. At the touch of a button, 
scalding hot water sprays every nook and 
corner. Dishes emerge spotlessly, hygieni- 
cally clean! No wiping is necessary—dishes 
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are dried by their own heat. And the G -E 
cleans and dries itself while operating. 
Hands never touch dishwater. 


You can trust your finest china or fragile 
glassware to the G-E Dishwasher. They 
are held firmly in place and protected 
from the hazard of soapy, slippery fingers. 
No danger of chipping or breaking. 


Make a General Electric Dishwasher 
your next investment in better living. 
See a free demonstration of this modern 
electrical servant at your 

nearest General Electric 4 

dealer’s, or send coupon (C an 

at left for complete ‘aims 
descriptive literature. 
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Gilbert Wilson: Mural Painter 


FRED J. RINGEL 


A mural (since destroyed) reflecting Wilson’s intense absorption in nature 


QO: of the fertile plains of Indiana rises a young 
man, aged twenty-nine, with a formidable claim 


for recognition as one of the most potent mural painters 
in America. Gilbert Wilson’s work consists of no more 
than two sets of murals in two school buildings in Terre 
Haute, his native Hoosier town, yet his paintings reveal 
a tremendous force, an enormous breadth of scope. They 
have the insistent power, sometimes harsh and raucous in 
expression, that compels attention and understanding. 
They look backward at the past, portray the chaos of the 
present, and hail the visions of the future. 

Four years ago, with his final departure from all aca- 
demic training and perception, he smashed the anemic 
little gold frames that glorified the only three still lifes 
he ever put on canvas. And with that, he bade farewell 
to a world that is ballyhooed as typical of the American 
scene today. The cleavage was clear and vital. He be- 
lieved that the lowest form of art is regional; the highest 
universal. 

He could not see an American world consisting chiefly 
of gambling drunkards and slouching Negro types, dining 
farm hands and dreary railroad crossings, spectacular 
tornadoes and quiet Sunday streets. He was not inspired 
by what he considered the writhing grotesqueries of Tom 
Benton, the papier-maché pictorialism of Grant Wood, 
the dramatic sensationalism of John Steuart Curry, or the 
drab romanticism of Charles Burchfield. They all stem- 
med from the Middle West—Gilbert Wilson’s spiritual 
climate. But their world seemed foreign and strangely un- 
American to him. Born and raised against a small-town 


background, his world reached out toward a universal 
theme. 

For the last seventeen years Gilbert Wilson has been a 
Boy Scout. It has been a life of much collective activity 
but very little warmth and intimate relationship. We see 
this boy today with his shaggy auburn hair, his old face 
and youthful gestures, and his deep-set, melancholy eyes. 
He has the earthy, homespun ruggedness of a Will Rogers, 
of whom one is reminded by looking at him. His spirit, 
too, is rooted deeply in his environment and the vitality 
of the people. Yet his broad, tight mouth and the inward 
look of his eyes bespeak a remoteness and a life all his 
own. It expresses a life marked by lack of fulfillment, by 
frustration of his normal desires, by the impatient eager- 
ness and sinking feeling that comes to one who feels that 
the fruits of happiness are passing by him. 

Gilbert himself is shy and timid, but his work has the 
audacity and self-assurance of a master. He seems orderly 
and exact, yet he never makes a sketch or a plan: he must 
face the wall directly before he can visualize his ideas. He 
seems naive and childish, perhaps even petulant at times, 
yet his work is mature in its grasp and profound in con- 
cept. He seems arrogant, impatient, and peremptory in his 
attitude toward people, but he has the straightforward 
and simple purposefulness and direction of a man who 
knows where he is going and doesn’t understand why ob- 
stacles should stand in his way. 

It seems natural that his first murals should be a realis- 
tic statement of a world that has been a revelation to his 
Boy Scout past. That they should contain the simplicity 
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and directness of a large- 
scale cartoon or poster 
with its acrid interpreta- 
tion of a basic truth. That 
both walls should be 
frankly autobiographical. 
That he should, without 
the slightest self-conscious- 
ness, project himself sev- 
eral times into the mon- 
tage, as the “bewildered 
but determined youth” in 
his machine mural. That 
many of his figures and 
their actions should corre- 
spond with those of well- 
known people in his com- 
munity. 

They, and the few 
speakers who dropped 
into the tranquillity of his 
environment, were the 
only forces to expose and 
expand the limited hori- 
zons of his world. The film 
Frankenstein may have 
been the most compelling 
inspiration for the ma- 
chine mural. Father 


America that has given 
him the energy to partici- 
pate in the changing social 
pattern of community life 
in Terre Haute—the “‘little 
Pittsburgh of the West.” 

His artistic training and 
the determination to fol- 
low his own path came 
just as naturally as his 
outdoor life. Wilson had 
been drawing all his life 
and, in 1929, after four 
years of high school and 
a course in arts and sci- 
ences, he was sent off to 
the Art Institute in Chi- 
cago. He was a very poor 
student. He drew miser- 
ably, didn’t take the 
courses as outlined, and 
even failed to follow the 
venerable tradition of 
copying old masters. In- 
stead, he spent his time 
drawing prehistoric men 
and animals in the Field 
Museum, and the flora 
and fauna of a fabulous 


Coughlin’s radio tracts In Gilbert Wilson audacity and amazing artistic vision world. Indeed, so much 
brought him the first fu- are combined with a country boy’s timidity and shyness enthusiasm did he work 


rore of economic disaster. 
Then came a talk on the menace of Fascism by Robert 
Minor, himself a powerful artist. His semblance can be 
found in the rows of militant workers appearing in the 
mural reproduced on page 48. Shortly afterward Senator 
Nye came to town with an exposé of the munition makers. 
These were the influences that crashed and widened the 
woodland philosophy of Wilson’s Boy Scout world. 
Gilbert Wilson holds a fifteen-year veteran pin and has 
achieved a Silver Eagle rank. He has been for two years 
on the Court of Honor, for ten years on the Camp Staff. 
But Scouting has meant more to him than playful ex- 
hibitionism: it held the ideal and discipline that make 
for a sturdy American citizenship. Every summer, for 
nearly as many years as he can remember, he has worked 
on the farms of his kinsfolk. Then came several weeks of 
camp life, concluded with a two-hundred-mile canoe 
trip from Terre Haute to Evansville, where the Wabash 
runs into the Ohio. This life called for the competent 
fingers of a craftsman. It required familiarity with the 
woodland activities of the scout: trail blazing; cooking 
meals over a campfire; making water buckets out of birch 
bark; and the qualities of self reliance. It has brought 
Wilson in close touch with nature, with the biological and 
mystical forces of growth and decay. It has meant ab- 
sorbing study of plant and mineral life, of birds and ani- 
mals. It is the invigorating air of the fields and streams of 


up for his anthropological 
studies that for a while he considered acceptance of a 
five-year contract as a staff artist for research expeditions. 

But often, Providence has a “kindsome” way of mak- 
ing the longest way the shortest, as Wilson poignantly re- 
flects. For two years he helped support himself “‘bussing” 
dirty dishes at the Harmony Cafeteria in Chicago. The 
third year brought a tuition scholarship and released his 
creative impulse. He entered his first paintings in the 
Chicago Hoosier Salon and was awarded a two-hundred- 
dollar prize. The Hoosier Prize brought him the first sweet 
taste of local fame and an introduction to Eugene Savage, 
an Indiana artist then engaged in finishing his murals for 
the Elks Memorial in Chicago. Savage was quite im- 
pressed with Wilson’s facile hand and when the boy asked 
for an apprenticeship, the master ordered him to put on 
overalls. 

After five days of exuberant work, however, Savage 
advised the youth to enroll in his course at Yale, where 
he criticized the work of art classes twice a week. But after 
three months of diligent labor, Wilson left Yale and went 
home. Timidly he wrote Savage that he couldn’t stand 
that sort of artistic life; that he would much rather work 
and live with the master, as had been the apprentice’s 
way for centuries before. Thus it happened that for the 
next ten months Wilson became part of the Savage house- 
hold in Ossining, New York. He rendered color compost- 
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tion and design to rolls of architectural blueprints, did 
various household chores, came twice a month for the 
regular shopping tour to New York, and painted inciden- 
tals for the remainder of the Elks Memorial murals. This 
was his only canvas-oil experience except for the three 
still lifes of his schooldays. 

The turning point in Gilbert Wilson’s life came unob- 
trusively and irrevocably. It was at one of their visits to 
the Metropolitan Museum, on one of those fortnightly 
shopping tours in New York. Savage had often talked of 
the Mexican masters but now, for the first time, he point- 
ed out some Rivera and Orozco paintings to him. It was 
a quiet afternoon, and there was not much talk. They re- 
turned that evening, and the next days followed in the 
established routine. But something had caught fire in 
Wilson; a new world began to grow in his imagination 
and took on vivid reality. Suddenly a determined young 
man left Ossining for Indiana. He did not lose much time 
at home. His plans were set. He utilized the prestige of an 
apprenticeship with Savage and got a commission to 
mural-decorate the “tropic” swimming pool of a mil- 
lionaire. With five hundred dollars in his pocket—the 
only money he has received for his murals as yet 一 he went 
to Mexico in 1931. 

Wilson says that Mexico made him see America. That 

the States have more in common with this amazing coun- 
try than a mere geographical kinship. That both lands 
have the fomenting freshness of virgin soil. But, he tells 
us, America has been sold out to the creaking antiques of 
European academies and museums. In Mexico, where 
tradition represents but the Mayan and Aztec cultures, 
he saw the living expression of the world today. He saw 
the magnificent work of Rivera, Orozco, Siqueiros, Char- 
lot, Merida, and Pachecho. He realized the significance 
of mural painting as the expression of our age, and his 
own destiny to thus interpret the meaning of life to the 
people who were part of his blood and spirit. 
“Great art can and must be universal—but of necessity 
it must have its origin in a locality,” enthusiastically wrote 
Wilson from Mexico. “Great art must be in touch with 
life, must function through some means and link itself 
up with the common everyday experience of the people. 
Out here, I have come to realize that a creative individual 
must accept the place where he comes into being and must 
seek to know that place. I have lived in Terre Haute and 
intend to remain there, feeling as I do that out of the 
Middle West, some day, will come something very whole- 
some and good of art. Here lie the richest possibilities 
for an indigenous culture, and all the more significant be- 
cause of its humble origin and obscurity. 

“And therefore I hope that my locality will afford my 
talent the greatest advantage, the greatest opportunity 
for its fullest expansion, while I am yet young . . . In- 
diana has numerous colleges and universities—Indiana 
University, DePauw, St. Mary of the Woods, Notre 
Dame, Purdue. My intentions as a mural painter are to 
identify my work closely with education. Therefore, I 
hope—and heartily—that the people of my State will see 


fit to go even as far, as here in Mexico, to build great 
chapels in connection with these schools and appropriate 
walls for the murals I hope to create. . . .” 

His zest and eagerness to prepare himself for the future 
seemed to increase while he was in Mexico. One day Wil- 
son waited fourteen hours before Rivera would come 
down from the scaffolding. Again he asked for an ap- 
prenticeship. But Rivera comforted him, promised that 
he could help on the big job in the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange. Wilson went home to Indiana, spent a joyful 
time preparing himself, and left for the Barbary Coast. 
But Rivera did not come; the mural had been postponed. 
Wilson remained there for a year and worked with the 
sculptor Urbici Soler. The sculpture had the monumen- 
tality of Rivera’s figures, and that quality has remained 
in Wilson’s work. A short while later, he heard that Rivera 
was at work in Detroit. He took the next train, but Rivera 
had gone. 

Naive and religious in feeling, Gilbert Wilson grew 
old during these five days in Detroit. He regarded it as 
his fate and destiny to start work at once; to transform 
into action the inspiration he had received in Mexico. He 
prepared a sketch for a machine mural and took it to the 
school board of his home town. Nine months of procrasti- 
nation and despair followed. At the end, his fanatical 
determination won. The doors of the Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School were opened to him—an obscure little 
art student faced with two enormous blank walls. An up- 
roar of emotion and conflict had to be harnessed into form 
and color. It was his first real job, and Gilbert Wilson did 
not make it easy for himself. 

The murals at the Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School present at once the challenging dual problem of 
any mural painter: the one-theme composition of a crack- 
ing industrial order and the intricate network of a mon- 
tage, embracing eighteen episodes of a chaotic social pat- 
tern. Both walls, separated by a broad flight of stairs, are 
linked with an overhead panel depicting two gigantic 
hands, protectively bending over a tiny seedling as it 
shoots up into a flood of warming light. They are placed 
above the portals through which the school children pass 
every day. The symbolism of the beautifully drawn hands 
seems to be immediately apparent, but it also reveals the 
tragic conflict of Wilson’s life. It reflects the emergence 
of a youthful talent into a cultural vacuity of heartbreak- 
ing indifference and oppression. It reflects the isolation of 
a sentient and soaring spirit. 

With no small cost of suffering and despair does crea- 
tive energy burst through the oppressing confines of regi- 
mented normalcy and suspicion. Indeed, our plains and 
valleys bear both a blessing and a curse in the rich and 
living substance they provide for a wholesome native ex- 
pression—and in the tentacles they extend to choke and 
strangle it. Yet out of this atmosphere comes a talent that 
speaks with dynamic power and vision. 

There is the machine mural (page 49): the cold, gray 
steel of chains and turbines, screws and shaft wheels, gears 
and girders, tubes and levers, From top center stares a 
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Asove: Gilbert Wilson’s conception of 
the social turbulence of the times is de- 
picted symbolically in the Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School murals in 
Terre Haute, Indiana. At the top center, 
dominating the whole, are two masked 
figures representing the war-sccking 
profitcers. Opposing them on either side 
are rows of workers. In the center, amid 
the surrounding chaos, stands an old 
man looking to the future with serene 
hope. (A further description of this mu- 
ral appears in the text on page 50.) 


LEFT: A segment of the above mural, 
showing soldiers of four races with their 
bayonets turned on munition profitcers. 
In a frenzy of patriotic exhortation, a 
bejeweled hand clutches a flag which is 
partially ripped from its staff. A child 
observing this said, “Somebody must 
have been waving the flag too hard.” 


Asove: In this mural Mr. Wilson has 
created a riotous mass of steel chains, 
girders, gears, wheels, and tubes to epit- 
omize his conception of the domination 
of society by the juggernaut of modern 
industrialism. In the center is the mas- 
sive, six-armed figure of the scientist, 
Liberation, who symbolizes the final 
emergence from confusion and the era 
when the machine shall serve, rather 
than master, mankind. One arm serves 
as a base for a microscope, the symbol of 
organized science. Another holds protect- 
ingly a bewildered but determined youth. 
(A further description of this mural ap- 
pears in the text on pages 47 and 50.) 


Ricut: The young man in this segment 
of the above mural is the artist himself. 
He stands frightened and confused by 
the clamoring discord about him, yet 
gazes ahead with courage. 
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skull at us, flanked by belching cannons. Two metallic 
dragons creep up with poisonous green eyes. And to the 
left, strands of steel turn and twist into huge dollar signs. 
But the chains are bursting, the monstrous machinery 
seems ready to collapse. . . . Against this glittering 
mountain of steel rises the gigantic figure of a scientist as 
Liberation. Six powerful arms grow out of his shoulders: 
two shoving back this rampant chaos; one forcing a 
clenched fist against skull and dragons; another protect- 
ing a bewildered but determined youth; one serving as a 
base for a microscope as the symbol of organized science; 
and the sixth thrusting out into space, toward the specta- 
tor and the chaotic world across the wall. 

Now, how does this chaotic pattern of society look 
to Gilbert Wilson? There, in the center of the mural 
(page 48), is the face of an old man, which reflects a 
spiritual hopefulness despite the chaos surrounding him. 
Toward the left, hands reach out slowly, flattening into 
the gray-yellowish want and despair of Relief—an omi- 
nous, dark mass that shuts out the light of the sun. To the 
other side more waves of hands reach for medicine and 
therapy, thwarted by the fat hand of the profiteer. In the 
lower left corner, a young sculptor is carving two slabs of 
stone. He is rudely halted by one of those paws with a 
war extra and a cheap cotton flag, its top torn from the 
stick. Of this, one of the school children remarked: “I 
think that somebody must have been waving the flag too 
hard e a 

Sideward and upward, ranks of blue steel helmets re- 
cede into a curving distance. Four huge soldiers, repre- 
senting the four racial colors, defiantly turn their bayonets 
on munition manufacturers. Four Boy Scouts clasp hands 
in the spirit of world brotherhood. Beneath this group 
extends a freshly green burial ground with regimented 
rows of white crosses. Upon each of them is carved one 
single word: WHY? The crosses run into a terrific bomb 
explosion, bursting out into a million little dollar signs. 
At the top center of the mural, a battery of microphones 
covers the purple face of a slandering radio priest. He, as 
well as the rods and hatchet of the Fascio, is supported 
by masked, war-seeking interests. Yet on both sides end- 
less rows of workers are closing in with unwavering disci- 
pline and determination. 

But the thematic order and arrangement do not really 
describe a mural. Nor does the subject matter alone. It is 
the color and rhythm, the repetitions and variations, the 
three-dimensional draughtsmanship, the deft use of per- 
spective, the brilliancy of color contrasts, which make a 
picture come alive. And then, too, there is the pliability 
and luminosity of “dry color”—a new medium, success- 
fully used for the first time in its full range and adaptive- 
ness. The freedom and rapidity of this medium made it 
ideally suited for the vast areas to be covered in a mural 
painting. It was not only because Wilson was desperately 
broke and the school would not pay for materials and la- 
bor that he took to chalk and pastels. It allowed him to 
draw directly on the wall and rub the color with his fin- 
gers into amazing shades and tonal qualities. For Wilson 


does not work for posterity; he is concerned with the im- 
mediate effect of his murals and is satisfied if the fixative 
spray he worked out with a chemist will outlast our 
generation. 

Yet one can only indicate the terrific struggle which 
followed the completion of the murals: the multitude of 
attacks and insinuations of reactionary forces who threat- 
ened to destroy his work; the boycott of the school board 
at the unveiling; requests to change various details; the 
local press patronizing him with ironic headlines and 
captions. 

He fought the battle singlehanded. The world at large 
knew nothing of Wilson, knew nothing of his struggle. 
He had done the work of his own volition. Wilson com- 
forted himself that he had not painted the murals for 
politicians and businessmen but for the children of the 
school. And they, together with the teachers, responded 
in a heartening spirit. They presented him with two vol- 
umes containing three hundred letters and a bag of coins 
amounting to twenty-eight dollars. 

But Wilson needed the encouragement and affirmation 
of the outside world. There were but a few people in 
Terre Haute to whom he could talk about the world 
within him. He heard of the Artists’ Congress and hitch- 
hiked to New York. It was an impressive gathering, with 
representatives from all parts of the country, as well as 
from Mexico. Wilson spoke at the Congress and showed 
some photos of his murals to various artists, but few un- 
derstood his needs. He was much too absorbed and ex- 
cited to formulate his emotions into words. He left the 
city as he had entered it, and went to Dartmouth Col- 
lege. He was hardly prepared for the other turning point 
in his career: the shaking experience of Orozco’s murals. 

Gilbert Wilson returned to Terre Haute just as 
changed and matured as when he had returned from 
Mexico. In Orozco’s murals he had seen the spiritual 
power that transcends a materialistic world. He had 
spent only a short time in New England, but he carried 
away a new world full of color and vibration. His first 
murals at the Junior High School seemed many years 
behind. This new vision made him restless: there was 
too much power and indignation accumulated in his 
blood. It cried for wall space. 

Thus the second battle started. It was much shorter, 
and ended with the conquest of the walls at the State 
Teachers’ Laboratory School. The hurts and abuses of 
his first job he drowned by working twelve and fourteen 
hours a day without a stop. Here, problems of a more 
difficult nature confronted him: the corridors were long 
and dark, and the students too mature for the obvious 
symbols applied on the other walls. He planned the work 
on a much larger scale, with symbols more abstract and 
carried by poetic simplicity. 

We see a plow—symbol of man’s conquest of nature— 
standing idle with a rusted share against a barbed-wire 
fence. Furrows recede into a lonely sky. Over the horizon 
sweeps a dust storm: the revolt of the soil, the plight of 
the Midwestern lands, erosion and aridity as the result 
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of ruthless exploitation. The dust storm exposes the roots 
of sprouting seeds and fresh new verdure: the inheritance 
of the generations to come. Next to it is a swirling abstrac- 
tion of varied shades of green: the mysterious forces of 
growth. A youth is bent over a tender seedling, pleading 
in gesture that it grow great and tall. Light and rain slant 
down in promise. 

But in the next mural, the theme changes from positive 
to a negative expression. The color drops in key and tone. 
An old man, portrayed with utmost humility, completely 
lacking in human beauty, yet neither ugly nor repulsive, 
is drinking from a waterfall in the midst of desolation. 
Water descending from the jagged rocks forms itself into 
a stream that flows into a distant cavern. The design 
changes abruptly into a snarl of mechanical contraptions 
vaguely suggesting the shiny gadgets of plumbing instead 
of spiritual nourishment. Next to this, wheat blows in the 
wind—strong, sure, unfailing, golden wheat—and a boy 
gazes at the stream, which has reappeared. The expres- 
ston becomes positive, all beauty and peace: the sun- 
flecked trunk of a shady tree, clean, cool, flowing water 
. . . planted things . . . and soil. 

That is one portion of the vast mural. Another shows 
in contour the collapse of industrial civilization. There 
is a modern theme of “The Last Supper” called “Table 
of Brotherhood,” with representatives of all races and 
cultures. A tremendous gun, bayonets, and a gas-masked 
skull are thrust forth into the gathering. . . . A huge 
portrait of Lincoln divides the Negro’s evolution from 
feudal to industrial slavery. . . . Another section depicts 
the emptiness of commercialized entertainment: radio, 
motion pictures, dance halls... . 

But this second set of murals, with its magnificent 
sweep and meaning, does not exist any more. These 
murals were wiped off the walls in a few desperate mo- 
ments one night by Wilson himself. 


How can we explain the torments of a lonely spirit 
such as Wilson’s? How can we explain the stirring events 
that led up to that fateful night without brutally tearing 
off the veil that covers the isolation of the artist in a hos- 
tile world? How explain the struggle against the feeling 
of futility inevitable in an indifferent, resentful world? 

It is heartening to report that this story has a happy 
ending. 

Gilbert Wilson is now back at work on his wiped-off 
murals in the State Teachers’ Laboratory School. ‘The 
new ones really will be his third set of murals—and he feels 
certain now that they will have twice the power and 
beauty of his previous efforts. For they will incorporate 
the agony of a desperate step and will contain all that 
has matured within him since that fateful night. 

This coming summer new walls await him at the Thea- 
ter and Convention Hall of the Spink Hotel in Wawasec, 
Indiana. He wants to paint the re-creation of our world 
today, shrill and jazzy and mechanical, without soul or 
memory, perched on top of a mountain of misery and 
starvation. And then there will be the re-creation of a fu- 
ture socicty, full of harmony and meaning. 

Throughout the time Wilson was eagerly awaiting the 
return of his walls, however, he went to work planning 
a future mural “song” of the region. He wants to find 
expression of what has come out of the Middle West by 
way of creative work. He thinks of writers like Theodore 
Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, and Carl 
Sandburg. He hopes to present a pictorial summary of 
each man’s work and show how each of these writers has 
dealt realistically with the contemporary scene. 

And some day, Wilson will paint the mural of the 
Boy Scout. The small town will be there and the forests 
and the streams, all the forces which have made him, the 
provincial background of his past, and the world which 
is larger than our vision can grasp. 


The theme of this mural is ironically symbolical of the emergence 
of Wilson’s youthful talent into an unsympathetic environment 
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